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for foreign interference in French affairs if the revolution should reassert itself.    The deposition of Charles, it might be said, was caused by his own unconstitutional acts; but the documents which the Powers had signed said nothing about such conduct relieving them of their obligations.    The truth, of course, is that the Vienna treaties and those which followed them were by common consent lapsing into a dead letter.    This was a year or two later to be more fully recognised by Lord Palmerston.    He as Lord Aberdeen's successor began his course as Foreign Secretary under Earl Grey, November 1830.    The Aberdeen despatch of  1829, explaining to the Continental courts England's recognition of Louis Philippe, contained the argument that the principles of Canning obviously most applicable to the  present  time  committed England to a limitation  rather than  an   extension   of  her   European responsibilities.    As concerns our nearest Continental neighbour,   the   beginnings   of   that   Anglo-French entente, completed in the present reign, were made by Aberdeen when refusing the appeal of Charles X., he had insisted that to entertain it would have been to charge the French people with detestable and incredible cruelty and baseness.    The same conciliatory consideration of French feeling characterised his treatment of the Belgian question, so far as it can be said to have existed before his retirement in 1830.    In that year the revolutionary example of France had been followed by a popular rising in  Belgium  against the connection with Holland.    The King of Holland had applied to Aberdeen for English troops to protect him against the Belgian insurgents.    The request was refused, but as
Belgium and Holland were now practically at war with
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